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Original Articles. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
RECOLLECTIONS 


oF MR. CATLIN’S LECTURE ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 
TNE WEST, DELIVERED BY HIM BEFORE A NUME- 
ROUS AUDIENCE AT THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ON THE EVENING OF THE 
lltu ocroBER, 1837. 


Mr. Catlin commenced by stating, that he left 
this, his native city, about seven years ago, on 
an exploring expedition amongst the Indian 
Trihes of our country ; a people, he said, who 
were fast disappearing from the earth; whose 
manners, customs, and traditional history, were 
subjects of marvel and astonishment to us of the 
civilized world ; and who, to our immediate pos- 
terity, probably will be only read of, and known,as 
atace that once existed, The perils and hardships 
he encountered, and the great amount of time 
aud money expended by him, in the prosecution 
of his arduous and singular enterprize, added to 
afearless and most untiring research into the 
hidden mysteries and customs of a truly wonder. 
ful, but ill-used people, would, he hoped, abun. 
dantly testify to the disinterested and sincerely 
benevolent designs cherished by him, of enlight- 
ening mankind, and more especially his own 
fellow.countrymen, upon a subject greatly inte. 
testing them, and respecting-which, the grossest 
error and ignorance at present prevailed. Phe cu- 
riosities exhibited by him, embraced the greatest 
coliection and variety of beautiful and costly 
robes; headdresses and armor, both for war and 
for hunting ; calumets and ornaments manufac. 
tured by the Indians, and which for ingenuity of 
workmanship, patient labour, and refinement of 
taste displayed, would bear no ordinary com. 
parison with some of the finest productions of 
our most skilful artists, and rendered still more 
wonderful from the rude and coarse instruments 
employed by them. Portraits also of the chiefs, 
and otherwise remarkable personages of the 
thirty.eight different tribes visited by him, were 
produced, having been taken by himself on the 
spot, from life ; amongst which was one of Black 
Hawk, and the Prophet, or medicine man, as he 
iscalled by his nation, and of others who were 
hot long ago held prisoners of war at Jefferson 
Barracks, where Mr. C. had an excellent oppor. 
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tunity of observing all their peculiarities of cha- 
racter and disposition. 

The tribes roving on the Prairies bordering on 
the River Missouri, at about eleven hundred miles 
from its junction with the Mississippi, were, he 
said, the first traces of the Indian race, as they 
lived in astate of nature; whilst those who still 
lingered on the frontiers were rapidly dwindling 
in numbers and degenerating, from their traffic 
in ardent spirits and other corrupting introduc- 
tions of the white men. And as civilization ad- 
vances, dispersing the wild herds and game—the 
chief sustenance to the Indian hunter—who is thus 
gradually cut off from other resources provided 
by nature for him, he is compelled to fly before 
the rapid strides of the white settler, and is driven 
from the foothold of his own native land, until 
at last the ‘‘Western Ocean” will open its bosom 
to receive the forlorn Savage as his most peaceful 
home! 

The Sacs and Foxes, Sioux, Crows, and 
Blackfeet, he described as being noble specimens 
of the native Indian warriors; each tribe having 
some peculiarity of dress or other emblem, to 
distinguish them from their hostile neighbours. 
Their head-dress is formed of the plumes of the 
wild eagle, curiously interwoven with the por. 
cupine’s quills, stained with the most brilliant 
eclours, and adorned with the scalp-locks of 
their enemies, covering not only the head but 
having a graceful train waving behind reaching 
to the feet, and in some instances trailing on the 
ground, if the wearer happens to be more than 
commonly distinguished or wealthy. 

The necklace, an indispensable ornament both 
to male and female, is composed of the grisly 
Bear’s claws, the trophies of the Indian hunter, 
and of the teeth of the many formidable wild 
beasts vanquished by him; and also the finger. 
joints of the human hand of his enemies—the 
latter esteemed most rare and valuable—these 
strung together are looked upon as an enchant- 
ment in all dangers which overtake him, and 
otherwise regarded with the most superstitious 
fear and respect. His robe, or principal garment, 
consists of a Buffalo skin beautifully dressed and 
painted with curious devices, and histories of their 
battles depicted by figures of men, horses, and 
other animals, profusely ornamented with beads, 
medallions of silver trinkets and bells, and scalp 
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locks, with which their leggins and moccasins are 
similarly decked, and embellishing their entire 
garb. His bow is made of the finest bone and 
exquisitely tempered, and elastic, requiring a 
strong and steady arm to wield it, and is capa- 
ble of sending the arrow to an immense distance. 
The arrows bound with porcupine quills and 
well poised, are carefully selected and prepared, 
both for the chase and for war. The war-arrows 
have a poisoned shaft which remains buried in the 
flesh, after it enters the body. The Calumet or 
pipe of peace, before spoken of, is used both as 
a herald of peace or adeclaration of war, accor- 
ding to the devices and other ornaments upon it, 
and is smoked and passed round the circle of as. 
sembled warriors. 

The Assineboins, Minatarres and Kickarees, 
were inferior races of Indians, of which the last 
were the most hostile and cruel, whose motto is, 
extermination to all their enemies; and most 
especially are they characterised in their deadly 
hostility to the white man. But of these last, 
there remains but a miserable remnant of a once 
powerful tribe. 

Of all the different nations, of whose general 
history and customs he gave a rapid and glowing 
account, the Mandan tribe was the most interest- 
ing; upon whose customs and religious ceremo- 
nies he dwelt longest, and who, he said, were a 
most peculiar and interesting people. The fol- 
lowing is but an imperfect sketch of a thrilling 
narrative he gave of them. 

At the blooming of the ‘*Willow tree” every 
season, a traditional rite is observed by them, 
which when imterpreted, may serve to open a new 
field for the enquiries of the philosopher and 
searcher into the mysteries of nature. During 
this festival or solemn rite, the willow bough is 
carried about their persons and ornaments their 
huts, and is treated with the utmost sanctity and 
reverence, like some invisible spirit. Upon Mr. 
€’s demanding a reason for that particuler em. 
blem being used, he was told that the Bough 
was what the Bird brought back upon the “set. 
tling down of the waters,” which evidently had 
reference to some great flood that had taken 
place at a particular period of the world, the 
traditional account and annual celebration in re- 
membrance of which, has thus been handed 
down from one generation to another, The cere. 
mony itself, from the horrible torture inflicted 
voluntarily upon their own bodies, would appear 
incredible to our belief, but for Mr. Catliu’s hav- 
ing, through the influence of an old and distin. 
guished chief, been allowed to be an eyewitness 
of the same. And here it is necessary to men- 
tion, that from Mr. Catlin’s having been an artist 





and enabled to insinuate himself into the friend, 
ship and esteem of those haughty and proud 
chieftains, by now and then presenting them 
with their own likenesses, which according to 
their belief rendered them immortal, he obtained 
advantages which others not similarly gifted and 
favoured, could never hope to reap, in theiy 
travels and researches into the habits and cus, 
toms of so hostile and independent a people,~ 
The young warriors who are candidates for the 
ceremony appointed, and wish to establish a cha. 
racter never to be disputed thereafter, for great 
courage and contempt of suffering and of death, 
usually signify their intention to that effect by 
leaving their families and homes, and wandering 
without food or shelter, for several days previous, 
returning to their lodges at the time appointed 
for the ceremony, entirely exhausted from 
fatigue and starvation. An elderly chief, who 
is the master of ceremonies, gives notice of its 
commencement by certain mysterious signs and 
gesticulations, shrill cries, &c.; after which, two 
cr three of the athletic and experienced inferior 
Indians, armed with butcher knives and splints 
of wood about two feet in length, lay hold of the 
candidates,and passing their weapons through the 
muscular part of their arms and legs, insert these 
splints of wood into the wound, and attaching 
ropes to them, draw them up to the roof of the 
lodge set apart for the exhibition, suspended 
from one of the cross beams which support it. 
There they remain until overcome by extreme 
torture—they swoon away insensible, hanging 
apparently lifeless. As soon as this isthe case, 
they are let down, and if any symptoms of re. 
covery or return of strength be apparent, they 
are dragged aroundthe circle of spectators, com. 
posed equally of females as well as males, who 
by their shouts and yells, and noises of all sorts 
of shrill instruments, drown the groans and cries 
of the sufferers. 

The self-tortured Indian, even in the depthof 
his,agony, would rather perish than exhibit the 
least evidence of fear or acknowledgement of 
pain; as he considers it his highest privilege, to 
undergo to the very utmost limit that the human 
body is capable of enduring, every penalty and 
anguish that his savage tormentors can inflict. 
And in no instance has it ever been known that 
he has suffered these splints to be drawn out, 
but permits them to remain until they drop out 
or are torn from the flesh, as it would be looked 
upon with the utmost contempt, and as evincing 
the greatest want of courage and resolution.— 
Committing his fate to the hands of the “Great 
Spirit,” he awaits patiently and with submission, 
the issue of these trials and of his probation. 
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Alate New York paper thus speaks of ‘Cat. 
lin’s Indian Gallery,” lately opened at the “Stuy- 
yesant Institute.” “There is a Crow Foot Lodge 
erected inthe centre ofthe room. It is perfect 
in all its parts. Around the hall are tastefully 
displayed the portraits of some two hundred 
chiefs or more, and a rich collection of landscapes 
on the Missouri, Mississippi, Yellow Stone, &c. 
Inthe collection are numerous paintings repre- 
senting all the various Indian Dances, and many 
strange and curious customs. ‘The splendid dis- 
play of Indian dresses, weapons and parapherna- 
lia, is alone worth a day’s study.” 

The Pawnees, Otawas, and Pawnee Loups, 
who were witnesses of the spectacle (being on a 
visit to the city,) were delighted. After saun- 
tering about for some time, viewing the land- 
scapes, (some of the Missouri which they eager- 
ly recognised,) they entered the lodge and set- 
ting themselves down, smoked the pipe, and were 
joined by Mr. Catlin, who felt like an old friend 
inthe midst of them. We have been often asked 
“whois Mr. Catlin?” He isa student of human 
nature, and an enthusiast in science and his noble 
art. He has opened a new and unexplored mine, 


and has enriched the field of the fine arts with | 


the study of the savage face and the equally sa. 
vage landscape. Every painting in his gall-ry 
is fresh from nature, taken on the spot, with a 
bold and skilful pencil. 

Catlin is destined to be the Audubon of the 
Indian tribes. The fruits of seven years’ study, 
zeal, enthusiasm, and travel amongst the abori- 
gines of America are too valuable to be lost, and 
we trust his labours in the cause of humanity 
will be perpetuated in some national work, which 
willensure the patronage and welcome of all 
the lovers of science and antiquities, and worthily 
preserve his treasures for posterity. 

Kroxuk. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
IMPROMPTU, | 
ON BEEING A PORTRAIT OF A LADY TAKEN BY HER 
HUSBAND, CAPT. W, OF THE ENGINEERS. 


Love first contriv'd the painter's art 
To trace the impressions ot the heart, 
And solace give each ling’ring day 
While the Jov’d one was far away.* 
And love's a painter still, I see, 

"Tis love has here presented thee, 
Such as thou wert in years long past, 
For true love’s first impressions last. 


ene 


* According to the historical statement that the first. 

Portrait was painted by a Greek girl, whose lover was 

tor about to he absent. She took his profile ou 

te wall, and this is said to have been the origin of 
art. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE INVALID STRANGER. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


I ne’er had seen her face before, and yet 

Twas difficult to own that she was but 

A common stranger ; till a little while 

I gave my fancy fieedom, and was pleased 

To shadow out some former spirit-sphere, 
Where we had held companionship, and twin'd 
A subtile link of sympathy and love.— 

Where lay her secretspell? What charm of hers 
Thus play'd upon the harp-string of my mind, 
Stirring itup to music? 1 knew not! 

The maiden was all loveliness, and wore 

Her beauty like a queenly robe, but yet 

It was not that which won my lingering gaze, 
And made me yearn to ask her tale of life, 
And tel] it out in poetry. “Twas strange— 
Yet, though I studied long, I could not learn 
The colour of her eye, that seem'd to change 
Beneath the ivory lid from brilliant black 


| To liquid fiazel, then to full, soft grey, 


Fast melting into viole-—Nor the hue 
Of her loose curls, to which each passing breeze 
Gave some new shaping, making them appear 
Within the shade pale auburn, bat when stirr'd 
In sunny light, jike sprinkling gleams of gold 
Within a silken tissue. More thanall, 
Were Jan artist, it were needless task 
To seek to match the tinting of her cheek, 
One moment wan to sickliness, and then 
Trying which best became it, the pure snow 
Of the white lily, or the delicate blush 
Of the pale, perfum'd wild-rose.—I was blind 
To all this touching beauty, and looked not 
Upon the outward temple, fur my mind 
Had caught some glimpses of the shrine within, 
And gave that all my worship.—It was soul, 
High. holy, living, intellectual sonl, 
That lit her perfect features like a lamp 
That burns in alabaster, or some star 
Whose rays vibrating through the ether’s space, 
Transmit its soflened image from afar. 
Yes! this it was that made me read her face, 
E’en a: one reads the language of a book 
With a forgetful earnestness, until 
The secret fuuntains of my heart were moved, 
And a warm prayer gushed out unconsciously, 
Unto the giver of all good for her, 
And oh! may it be answered— 

God of Love! 
Lend, for her sake, to winter's frosty sky 
A genial influence, till the prison'd bird 
Of health shall flutter fearlessly beyond 
The narrow bars of sickness, and with life 
Sparkling and clear, as diamond newly set, 
The graceful stranger safely may return 
Unto the fitting casket of her home 

M. E. L. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Works of Charles Lamb, with his Letters 
and a sketch of his Life, by Thomas Noon Tal. 
fourd, one of his Executors. At Mr. Beile’s. 

Lamb reminds one of a cultivated Robert 
Burns ;—the same original power of thought, the 
same sweetness of disposition, and alas, the same 
facility in yielding to temptation, brighten and 
shade his character. Some readers may place 
his peculiarities of style to the score of affecta- 
tion, but there is probably less of this folly in the 
world than is imputed to it. A variation from 
common manners is pronounced affectation, when 
perhaps it belongs exclusively to the individual. 
Lamb would have been affected had he studied 
formality, and followed common usage as a wri- 
ter. Inconchology there isa shell which turns 
differently from all others ; and while most trees 
pattern one leaf by another, there is a tree which 
has no two leaves alike. Similar varieties spring 
up in human nature. 

It is a glorious thing to be brought into such close 
contact as Lamb’s letters bring us, with Southey, 
and Coleridge, and Wordsworth ; and while we 
lament over his weakness, and long for some 
shield to guard him in the paradise of his high 
thoughts and tender virtues, we feel that we 
must throw a veil of mercy over faults, which 
did not preyent such lofty minds from delighted 
intercourse with him, nor keep the pure aud 
steady Bernard Barton, the Quaker, from taking 
him to the inner shrine of his affections. The 
poetry of Lamb is exceedingly inferior to his 
prose, the thoughts seem stifled by rhyme, like 
perfume in a closed vase; his poetry bursts out 
inhis prose, and there how it floats and spark. 
les ! 

The following extracts from his letters present 
a varied picture of some of his brightest thoughts. 
Talfourd has woven these pearls together with 
a kind and skilful hand. 

TO MR. COLERIDGE, 

“Coleridge, I love you for dedicating your poe- 
try to Bowles: Genius of the sacred fountain of 
tears, it was he who led you gently by the hand 
through ail this valley of weeping, showed you 
the dark green yew-trees and the willow shades 
where, by the fall of waters, you might indulge 
an uncomplaining melancholy, a delicious regret 
for the past, or weave fine visions of that awful 
future— 

‘When all the vanities of life’s brief day 

Oblivion’s hurrying hand hath swept away, 

And all its sorrows at the awful blast 
Of the archangel’s trump are but as shadows past.’ 








approve of, and can insert. I mean to inscribe 
them to my sister. It will be unexpected, and jt 
will give her pleasure; or do you think it will look 
whimsical at all? As I have not spoken to her about 
it, [can easily reject the idea. But there is a mon. 
otony in the affections, which people living to. 
gether, or, as we do now, very frequently seeing 
each other, are apt to give into; a sort of indif. 
ference in the expression of kindness for each 
other, which demands that we should sometimes 
call to our aid the trickery of surprise. Do you 
publish with Lloyd, or without him? in eithsr 
case my little portion may come last, and, after 
the fashion of orders to a country correspondent, 
I will give directions how I should like to have 
’em done. The title page to stand thus :— 


POEMS, 
BY 
CHARLES LAMB, OF THE INDIA-HOUSE. 


“Under this title the following motto, which, 
for want of room, { put over leaf, and desire you 
to insert whether you like itor no. May nota 
gentleman choose what arms, mottoes, or armo. 
rial bearings the herald will give him leave, with. 
out consulting his republican frier\d, who might 
advise none? May not a publican put up the 
sign of the Saracen’s Head, even though his un. 
discerning neighbour should prefer, as more gen. 
teel, the Cat and Gridiron? 

‘This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 

When my first fire knew no adult’ rate incense, 

Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 

In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 

And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, 

I sued and served. Long did I love this lady.”"— 

Massinge. 

THE DEDICATION. 


THE FEW FOLLOWING POEMS, 
CREATURES OF THE FANCY AND THE FEELING 
IN LIFE’S MORE VACANT HOURS, 
PRODUCED, FOR THE MOST PART, EY 
LOVE IN IDLENESS, 
ARE, 
WITH ALL A BROTHER’S FONDNESS, 
INSCRIBED TO © 
MARY ANN LAMB, 
THE AUTHOR’S BEST FRIEND AND SIGTER. 
“This is the pomp and paraphernalia of pat- 
ting, with which I take my leave of a passion 
which has reigned so royally (so long) within 
me; thus, with its trappings of laureateship, ! 
fling it off, pleased and satisfied with myself thst 
the weakness troubles me no longer. I am wed- 
ded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister and 
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my poor old father. Oh! my friend, I think 
sometimes could I recall the days that are past, 
which among them should I choose ? not those 
‘merrier days,’ not the ‘pleasant days of hope,’ 
not ‘those wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid,’ 
which I have so often and so feelingly regretted, 
but the days, Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness 
for her schoolboy. What would I give to call 
her back to earth for one day, on my knees to 
ask her pardon for all those little asperities of 
temper which, from time to time, have given her 
gentle spirit pain? and the day, my friend, I 
trust, will come, there will be ‘time enough’ for 
kind offices of love, if ‘Heaven’s eternal year’ 
be ours. Hereafter her meek spirit shall not re- 
proach me. Oh, my friend, cultivate the filial 
feelings! and let no man think himsel? released 
from the kind ‘charities’ of relationship; these 
shall give him peace at the last; these are the 
best foundation for every species of benevolence. 
I rejoice to hear, by certain channels, that you, 
my friend, are reconciled with all your relations. 
‘Tis the most kindly and natural species of love, 
and we have all the associated train of early 
feelings to secure its strength and perpetuity. 
Send me an account of your health; indeed Lam 
solicitous about you. God love you and yours.” 
SNAKES. 

“There is an exhibition quite uncommon in 
Europe, which could not have escaped your ge- 
nius—a live rattlesnake, ten feet in length, and 
the thickness ofa bigleg. I went to see it last 
night by candlelight. We were ushered into a 
room very little bigger than ours at Pentonville. 
Aman and woman and four boys live in this 
room, joint tenants with nine snakes, most of 
them snch as no remedy has been discovered for 
their bite. We walked into the middle, which is 
formed by a half-moon of wired boxes, all man. 
sions of snakes—whip-snakes, thunder-snakes, 
pie-nose-snakes, American vipers, and this mon- 
ster. He lies curled up in folds; and, immedi- 
ately a stranger enters (for he is used to the 
family, and sees them play at cards,) he sets up 
arattle like a watchman’s in London, or near as 
loud, and reared up a head, from the midst of 
these folds, lixe a toad, and shook his head, and 
showed every sign a snake can show of irrita- 
tion. Lhad the foolish curiosity to strike the 
wires with my finger, and the devil flew at me 
with his toad-mouth wide open: the inside of 
his mouth is quite white. I had got my finger 
away, nor could he well have bit me with his big 
mouth, which would have been certain death in 
five minutes. But frightened me so much that I 
did not recover my voice for a minute’s space.— 


11* 





I forgot, in my fear, that he was secured. You 
would have forgot too, for ’tis incredible how 
such a monster can be confined in small gauzy- 
looking wires. I dreamed of snakes in the night. 
I wish to Heaven you could see it. He absolute- 
ly swelled with passion to the bigness of a large 
thigh. I could not retreat without infringing on 
another box, and just behind, alittle urchin, not 
an inch from my back, had got his nose out, with 
some difficulty and pain, quite through the bars! 
He was soon taught better manners. All the 
snakes were curious, and objects of terror; but 
this monster, like Aaron’s serpent, swallowed 
up the impression of the rest. He opened his 
terrific mouth when he made at me as wide as 
his head was broad. I hallowed out quite loud, 
and felt pains all over my body with the fright. 

“T have had the felicity of hearing George Dyer 
read out one book of ‘The Farmer’s Boy.’ I 
thought it rather childish. No doubt there is 
originality in it (which, in your self-taught ge- 
niuses, is a most rare quality, they generally get- 
ting hold of some bad models, in a scarcity of 
books, and forming their taste on them), but no 
selection. All is described. 

“Mind, I have only heard read one book. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Philo-Snake.” 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The following, says Talfourd, imbodies in strong 
language Lamb’s disgust at the rational mode of 
educating children. While he gave utterance 
to a deep and hearted feeling of jealousy for the 
old delightful books of fancy which were banish- 
ed by the sense of Mrs. Barbauld, he cherished 
great respect for that lady’s power as a true 
English prose writer; and spoke often of her 
“Essay on Inconsistent Expectations” as alike 
bold and original in thought and elegant in style. 

‘Goody Two Shoes’ is almost out of print. 
Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the old 
classics of the nursery ; and the shopman at New. 
berry’s hardly deigned to reach them off an old 
exploded corner of a shelf when Mary asked for 
them. Mrs. B.’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense 
lay in pilesabout. Knowledge insignificant and 
vapid as Mrs. B.’s books convey, it seems, must 
come to a ehild in the shape of knowledge, and 
his empty noddle must be turned with conceit of 
his own powers when he has learned that a horse 
is an animal, and Billy is better than a horse, 
and such like: instead of that beautiful interest 
in wild tales which made the child a man, while 
all the time he suspected himselfto be no bigger 
than a child. Science has succeeded to poetry 
no less in the little walks of children than with 
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men. Is there no possibility of averting this sore | drink with, and to kiss with, and that they should ma! 
evil! Think of what you would have been now, | turn them into mouths of adders, bears, wolves, him 
if, instead of being fed with tales and old wives’| hyenas, and whistle like tempests, and emit Bral 
fables in childhood, you had been crammed with | breath through them like distillations of aspic mar 
geography and natural history ! ; poison, to asperse and vilify the innocent labours wall 
‘Hang them! I mean the reasoning crew,| of their fellow-creatures who are desirous to rem 
those blights and blasts of all that is human in| please them !” his ¢ 
man and child.” _ an 
_ HORRORS OF MOVING. the 
EULOGY ON BRAWN. “IT have such horror of moving, that I would Beck 
“Richard knew my blind side when he pitched | not take a benefice from the king if I was not pre 
upon brawn. ’Tis, of all my hobbies, the su-| indulged with nonresidence. What a disloca. hette 
preme in the eating way. He might have sent | tion of comfort is comprised in that word moving! eae 
sops from the pan, skimmings, crumpets, chips, | Such a heap of little nasty things, after you think ‘ae 
hog’s lard, the tender brown judiciously scalped | allis got into the cart ; old dredging-boxes, worn. he he 
from a fillet of veal (dexterously replaced by a| out brushes, gallipots, vials, things that it is im. traitr 
salamander), the tops of asparagus, fugitive livers, | possible the most necessitous person can ever atte 
runaway gizzards of fowls, the eyes of martyred | want, but which the women, who preside on dine 
pigs, tender effusions of laxative woodcocks, the | these occasions, will not leave behind if it was thoug 
red spawn of lobsters, leveret’s ears, and such|to save your soul; they’d keep the cart ten ased 
pretty filchings common to cooks; but these had| minutes to stow in dirty pipes and broken throu 
been ordinary presents, the everyday courtesies | matches, to show their economy. Then you can took 
of dish-washers to their sweet-hearts. Brawn | find nothing you want for many days after you hen 
was a noble thought. It is not every common| get into your new lodgings. You must comb oieh 
cullet-fancier that can properly esteem of it. It| your hair with your fingers, wash your hands death, 
is like a picture of one of the old Italian masters. | without soap, go about in dirty gaiters. Was I grave, 
Its gusto is of that hidden sort. As Wordsworth | Diogenes, I would not move out ofa kilderkin thé ite 
sings of a modest poet, ‘you must love him, ere | into a hogshead, though the first had nothing but dav 
to you he will seem worthy of your love;’ so| small beer init, and the second reeked claret.” things 
brawn you must taste itere to you it will have oe of that 
any taste at all. But’tis nuts to the adept : those | TALFOURD’S ACCOUNT OF LAMB’S PERSONAL APPEAR dicatec 
that will send out their tongues and feelers to AmCR. It wee 
find it out. It will be wooed and, not unsought, ‘‘Methinks I see him before me mow, as he gave n 
be won. Now, ham-essence, lobsters, turtle, appeared then, and as he continued, with scarce. vile 
such popular minions, absolutely court you, lay | ly any perceptible alteration to me, during the fore I 
themselves out to strike you at first smack, like | wenty years of imtimacy which , followed, and beset 
one of David’s pictures (they call him Varreed), | were closed by his death. A light frame, so the Ch 
compared with the piain russet-coated wealth of fragile that it seemed as if a breath would over- appear: 
a Titian or a Corregio, as I illustrated above. | throw it, clad in clerklike black, was surmounted tiie an 
Such are the obvious glaring heathen virtues of | by a head of form and expresmen the mon noble was ay 
a corporation dinner, compared with the reserved | and sweet. His black hair curled crisply about outpour 
collegiate worth of a brawn.” an expanded forehead ; his eyes, softly brows, which i 
_ twinkled with varying expression, though the who ha 
AUTHOR’S FEELINGS AT THE DAMNING A FLAY. prevalent feeling was sad ; and the nose slightly hits we 
: “I suppose you know my farce was damned. | curved, and delicately carved at the nostril, with dii'tin 
The noise still ringsin my ears. Was you ever | the lower outline of the face regularly oval, com- pote, 
1 in the pillory ? being damned is something like | pleted a head which was finely placed on the moat br 
i that. Hang ’em, how they hissed! it was not a| shoulders, and gave importance, and even dig- give tae 
il hiss neither, but a sort of frantic yell, like a con.| nity, to a diminutive and shadowy stem. Who est of al 
1 gregation of mad geese, with roaring sometimes | shall describe his countenance—catch its quiver- duction 
i like bears, mows and mops like apes, sometimes] ing sweetness—and fix it forever in words! palpitat 
. snakes, that hissed me into madness. *T'was] There are none, alas! to answer the vain desire Thurtie, 
like St. Anthony’s temptations. Mercy on us,| of friendship. Deep thought, striving with hu Sisate 
that God should give his favourite children, men, | mour; the lines of suffering wreathed into col: ites 
mouths to speak with, to discourse rationally, to} dial mirth; and a smile of painful sweetness this pref 
promise smoothly, to flatter agreeably, to encour-| present an image to the mind it can as little de- ttoduce. 
age warmly, to counsel wisely, to sing with, to] scribe as lose. His personal appearance and 
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manner are not unfitly characterized by what he 
himself saysin one of his letters to Manning of 
Braham—‘a compound of the Jew, the gentle- 
man, and the angel.’ He took my arm, and we 
walked to the Temple, Lamb stammering out fine 
remarks as we walked; and when we reached 
his staircase, he detained me with an urgency 
which would not be denied, and we mounted to 
the top story, where an old petted servant, called 
Becky, was ready to receive us. We were soon 
seated beside a cheerful fire; hot water and its 
better adjuncts were before us; and Lamb in- 
sisted on my sitting with him while he smoked 
‘one pipe,’ for—alas! for poor human nature— 
he had resumed his acquaintance with his ‘fair 
traitress.’ How often the pipe and the glasses 
were replenished, I will not undertake to dis. 
close; but I can never forget the conversation ; 
though the first, it was more solemn and in higher 
mood than any I ever after had with Lamb 
through the whole of our friendship. How it 
took such a turn between two strangers, one of 
them a lad of not quite twenty, I cannot tell; but 
soit happened. We discoursed then of life and 
death, and our anticipation of a world beyond the 
grave. Lamb spoke of these awful themes with 
the simplest piety, but expressed his own fond 
cleavings to life—to all well-known accustomed 
things—and a shivering (not shuddering) sense 
of that which is to come, which he so finely in- 
dicated in his ‘Newyear’s Eve’ years afterward. 
It was two o’clock before we parted, when Lamb 
gave me a hearty invitation to renew my visit at 
pleasure ; but two or three months elapsed be. 
fore saw him again. In the mean time, a num. 
ber of the ‘Pamphleteer’ contained an ‘Essay on 
the Chief Living Poets,’ among whom on the title 
appeared the name of Lamb, and some page or 
two were expressly devoted to his praises. It 
was a poor tissue of taudry eulogies—a shallow 
outpouring of young enthusiasm in fine words 

which it mistakes for thoughts—yet it gave Lamb, 
who had hitherto received scarcely civil notice 
from reviewers, great pleasure to find that any 
one recognised him as having a place among 
poets. The next time I saw him, he came al- 
most breathless into the office, and proposed to 
give me what I should have chosen as the great- 
est of all possible honors and delights—an intro. 
duction to Wordsworth, who, I learned, with a 
palpitating heart, was actually at the next door. 
Thurried out with my kind conductor, and a 
minute after was presented by Lamb to the per- 
son whom in all the world I venerated most, with 
this preface :—*Wordsworth, give me leave to in- 
ttoduce to you my only admirer.” 





THOUGHTS ON GIFTS. 

‘There is something inexpressibly pleasant to 
me in these presents, be it fruit, or fowl, or 
brawn, or what not. Books are a legitimate cause 
ofacceptance. If presents be not the soul of 
friendship, undoubtedly they are the most spiri- 
tual part of the body of that intercourse. There 
is too much narrowness of thinkirg in this point. 
The punctilio of acceptance, methinks, is too 
confined and straitlaced. I could be content to 
receive money, or clothes, or a joint of meat from 
a friend. Why should he not send me a dinner 
as well as a dessert? I would taste him in the 
beasts of the field, and through all creation.— 
Therefore did the basket of fruit of the juvenile 
Talfourd not displease me; not that I have any 
thoughts of bartering or reciprocating these 
things. Tosend him anything in return would 
be to reflect suspicion of mercinariness upon 
what I know he meant a free-will offering. Let 
him overcome me in bounty. In this strife a 
generous nature loves to be overcome.” 


WEDNESDAY NIGHTS AT LAMB’S. 

“The years which Lamb passed in his cham. 
bers in Inner Temple-lane were, perhaps, the 
happiest of his life. His salary was considerably 
augmented, his fame as an author was rapidly 
extending; he resided near the spot which he 
best loved, and was surrounded by a motley 
group of attached friends, some of them men of 
rarest parts, and all strongly attached to him and 
to his sister. Here the glory of his Wednesday 
nights shone forth in its greatest lustre. If you 
did not meet there the favourites of fortune, au- 
thors whose works bore the highest price in Pa- 
ternoster Row, and whé glittered in the circles 
of fashion, you might find those who had thought 
most deeply, felt most keenly, and were destined 
to produce the most lastlng influences on the 
literature and manners ofthe age. There Hazlitt, 
sometimes kindling into fieree passion at any 
mention of the great reverses of his idol Napo- 
leon, at other times bashfully enunciated the 
finest criticism on art, or dwelt with genial itera- 
tion on a passage in Chaucer; or, fresh from the 
theatre, expatiated on some new instance of en- 
ergy in Kean, or reluctantly conceded a great- 
ness to Kemble, or detected some popular fal- 
lacy with the fairest and the subtlest reasoning. 
There Godwin, as he played his quiet rubber, or 
benignantly joined in the gossip of the day, sat 
an object of curiosity and wonder to the stranger, 
who had been at one time shocked or charmed 
with his high speculation, and at another awe- 
struck by the force and graphic power of his 
novels. There Coleridge sometimes, though 
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rarely, took his seat; and then the genial hub. 
bub of voices was still; critics, philosophers, and 
poets were contented to listen ; and toilworn 
lawyers, clerks from the India House, and mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, grew romantic 
while he spoke. Lamb used to say that he was 
inferior then to what he had been in his youth; 
but I can scarcely believe it; at least there is 
nothing in his early writing which gives any idea 
of the richness ofhis mind so lavishly poured out 
at this time in his happiest moods. Although he 
looked much older than he was, his hair being 
silvered all over, and his person tending to cor- 
pulency, there was about him no trace of bodily 
sickness or mental decay, but rather an air of 
voluptuous repose, His benignity of manner 
placed his auditors entirely at their ease, and in. 
clined them to listen delighted to the sweet, low 
tone in which he began to discourse on some 
high theme. Whether he had won for his greedy 
listener only some raw lad, or charmed a circle 
of beauty, rank, and wit, who hung breathless 
on his words, he talked with equal eloquence; 
for his subject, not his audience, inspired him. At 
first his tones were conversational ; he seemed to 
dally with the shallows ofthe subject and with 
fantastic images which bordered it; but gradual- 
ly the thought grew deeper, and the voice deep- 
ened with the thought; the stream, gathering 
strength, seemed to bear along with it all things 
which opposed its progress, and blended them 
with its current; and, stretching away among 
regions tinted with ethereal colours, was lost at 


airy distance in the horizon of fancy. His hearers | 
: ble discussions which graced them in his Essay 


were unable to grasp his theories, which were, 
indeed, too vast to be exhibited in the longest 
conversation; but they perceived noble images, 
generous suggestions, affecting pictures of virtue, 
which enriched their minds and nurtured their 
best affections. Coleridge was sometimes in. 
duced to recite portions of ‘Christabel,’ then en- 
shrined in manuscript from eyes profane, and 
gave a bewitching effect to its wizard lines. But 
more peculiar in its beauty than this was his re- 
citation of Kubla Khan. As he repeated the 
passage— 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Ment Abora! 
his voice seemed to mount and melt into air as 
the images grew more visionary, and the suggest- 
ed associations more remote. He usually met 


opposition by conceding the point to the objector, 
and then went on with his high argument as if it 
had never been raised: thus satisfying his an. 


tagonist, himself, and all who heard him; none 
of whom desired to hear his discourse frittered 
into points, or displaced by the near encounter 
even of the most brilliant wits. The first time | 
met him, which was on one of those Wednesday 
evenings, we left the party together between one 
and two in the morning ; Coleridge took my arm; 
and led me, nothing loath, at a very gentle pace, 
to his lodgings, at the Gloucester Coffee-house, 
pouring into my ear the whole way an argu. 
ment by which he sought to reconcile the doc. 
trines of Necessity and Free-will, winding on 
through a golden maze of exquisite illustration; 
but finding no end, except with the termination 
of that (tome) enchanted walk. He was only 
then on the threshold of the Temple of Truth, 
into which his genius darted its quivering and 
uncertain rays, but which he promised shortly to 
lightup with unbroken lustre. ‘I understood a 
beauty in the words, but not the words °’ 
‘And when the stream of sound, 
Which overflow’d the soul, had pass’d away, 
A consciousness survived that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and gentle thoughts, 
Which cannot die, and will not be destroy’d.’ 
Men of ‘great mark and likelihood’ attended 
those delightful suppers, where the utmost free. 
dom prevailed—including politicians of every 
grade, from Godwin up to the editor of the ‘New 
Times.’ 
“Hazlitt has alluded con amore to these meet- 
ingsin his Essay ‘On the Conversation of Au. 
thors,’ and has reported one of the most remarka. 


‘On Persons one would wish to have seen,’ pub. 
lished bv his son, in the two volumes of his re- 
mains, which with so affectionate a care he has 
given to the world. In this was a fine touch of 
Lamb’s pious feeling, breaking through his fan- 
cies aud his humours, which Hazlitt has recorded, 
but which cannot be duly appreciated except by 
those who can recall to memory the suffused eye 
and quivering lip with which he stammered out 
a reference to the name which he would notut- 
ter. ‘There is.only one other person I can ever 
think of after this, said he. ‘If Shakspeare was 
to come into the room, we should all rise to 
meethim; but if That Person were to come into 
it, we should all fall down and kiss the hem of 
his garment.” 
LETTER WRITING AT A DISTANCE. 

“There is the difficulty of writing from one end 
of the globe (hemispheres I call ’em) to another. 
Why, half the truths I have sent you in this letter 





will become lies before they reach you, and 
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some of the lies (which I have mixed for variety’s 
sake, and to exercise your judgment in the finding 
ot them out) may be turned into sad realities be- 
fore you shall be called upon to detect them.— 
Such are the defects of going by different chron- 
ologies. Your now is not my now; and, again, 
your then is not my then; but my now may be 
your then, and vice vers. Whose head is com. 
petent to these things ?” 
ODD TASTES. 

“Dear Miss Wordsworth—Here we are trans- 
planted from our native soil. Ithought we never 
could have been torn up from the Temple. In- 
deed, it was an ugly wrench, but like a tooth, 
now ’tis out, and lam easy. We never can strike 
root so deep in any other ground. This where 
we are isa light bit of gardener’s mould, and if 
ihey take us up from it it will cost no blood and 
groans, like mandrakes pulled up. We are in 
the individual spot I like best in all this great 
city. The theatres, with all their noises. Covent 
Garden, dearer to me than any gardens of Alci- 
nous, where we are morally sure of the earliest 
peas and ’sparagus. Bow-street, where the 
thieves are examined, within a few yards of us. 
Mary had not been here four-and-twenty hours 
before she saw a thief. She sits at the window 
working ; and casually throwing out her eyes, 
she sees a concourse of people coming this way, 
with a constable to conduct the solemnity.— 
These incidents agreeably diversify a female 
life.” 

ROAST PIG. 

“Dear C.—It gives me great satisfaction to 
hear that the pig turned out so well—they are in- 
teresting creatures at a certain age—what a pity 
such buds should blow out into the maturity of 
rank bacon! You had all some of the crack- 
ling—and brain sauce—did you remember to rub 
it with butter, and gently dredge it a little, just 
before the crisis? Did the eyes come away 
kindly, with no C&dipean avulsion? Was the 
crackling the culour of the ripe pomegranate ? 
Had you no foul compliment of boiled neck of 
mutton before it, to blunt the edge of delicate 
desire? Did you flesh maiden teeth init? Not 
that I sent the pig, nor can form the remotest 
guess what part O could play in the business. 
Inever knew him give anything away in my life. 
He would not begin with strangers. I suspect 
the pig, after all, was meant for me; but, at the 
unlucky juncture of time being absent, the 
present somehow went round to Highgate. To 
confess an honest truth, a pig is one of those 
things I could néver think of sending away.— 











Teals, widgeons, snipes, barn-door fowl, ducks, 
geese—your tame villalio things—Welsh mutton, 
collars of brawn, sturgeon, fresh or pickled, your 
potted char, Swiss cheeses, French pies, early 
grapes, muscadines, | impart as freely unto my 
friends as to myself. They are but self-extended; 
but pardon me if I stop somewhere—where the 
fine feeling of benevolence giveth a higher smack 
than the sensual rarity, there my friends (or any 
good man) may command me ; but pigs are pigs, 
and I myself therein am nearest to myself. Nay, 
I should think it an affront, an undervaluing done 
to Nature who bestowed such a boon upon me, 
if, in achurlish mood, I parted with the precious 
gift. One of the bitterest pangs I ever felt of 
remorse was when a child—my kind old aunt 
had strained her pocket-strings to bestow a six. 
penny whole plumcake upon me. In my way 
home through the borough I met a venerable old 
man, not a mendicant, but thereabout; a look- 
beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in the cox- 
combry of taught-charity I gave away the cake 
to him. I walked ona little in all the pride of an 
evangelical peacock, when, of a sudden, my old 
aunt’s kindness crossed me ; the sum it was to 
her; the pleasure she had a right to expect that 
I, not the old impostor, should take in eating 
her cake; the accursed ingratitude by which, un. 
der the colour of a Christian virtue, I had frus- 
trated her cherished purpose. I sobbed, wept, 
and took it to heart so grievously, that I think 
I never suffered the like—and I was right. It 
was a piece of unfeeling hypocrisy, and proved 
a lesson to me ever after. The cake has long 
been masticated, consigned to oblivion with the 
ashes of that unseasonable pauper. 

‘But when Providence, who is better to us all 
than our aunts, gives me a pig, remembering my 
temptation and my fall, I shall endeavour to act 
towards it more in the spirit of the donor’s pur- 
pose. 

“Yours (short of pig) to command in every- 
thing.” 

CURIOUS LETTER TO A QUAKER. 

“Dear B. B.—Do you know what it is to suc- 
cumb under an insurmountable day-mare—a 
whoreson lethargy,’ Falstaff calls it, an indispo- 
sition to do anything, or to be anything—a total 
deadness and distaste—a suspension of vitality— 
an indifference to locality—a numb, soporifical, 
good-for-nothingness—an ossification all over— 
an oysterlike insensibility to the passing events— 
a mind-stupor—a brawny ‘efiance to the needles 
ofa thrusting-in conscience? Did you ever have 
a very bad cold, with a total irresolution to sub- 
mit to water-gruel processes? This has been 
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for many weeks my lot and my excuse; my fin- 
gers drag beavily over this paper, and, to my 
thinking, it’s three-and-twenty furlongs from 
hence to the end of this demi-sheet. I have not 
a thing to say; nothing is of more importance 
than another; I am flatter than a denial ora 
pancake ; emptier than Judge ’s wig when 
the head is in it; duller than a country stage 
when the actors are off it; a cipher, an0! I 
acknowledge life at all only by an occasional 
convulsional cough, and a permanent phlegmatic 
pain in the chest. Iam weary of the world, and 
the world is weary of me. My day is gone into 
twilight, and I don’t think it worth the expense of 
candles. My wick hath a thief it, but I can’t 
muster courage to snuff it. I inhale suffocation. 
I can’t distinguish veal from mutton; nothing 
interests me. ’Tis twelve o’clock, and Thurtell 
is just now coming out upon the New Drop, Jack 
Ketch alertly tucking up his greasy sleeves to do 
the last office of mortality, yet cannot I elicit a 
groan or a moralreflection. If you told me the 
world would be atan end to-morrow, I should 
just say, ‘will it?” Ihave not volition enough 
left to dot my 7’s, much less to comb my eye. 
brows; my eyes are set in my head; my brains 
are gone out to see a poor relation in Moorfields, 
and they did not say when they’d come back 
again ; my scullis a Grub-street attic to let-—not 
so much as a joint-stool left in it; my hand writes, 
not I, just as chickens run about a little when 
their heads are off. Oh for a vigorous fit of 
gout, of cholic, toothache—an earwig in my audi- 
tory, a fly in my visual organs; pain is life—the 
sharper, the more evidence of life; but this apathy, 
this death! Did you ever have an obstinate 
cold—a six or seven weeks’ unintermitting chill 
and suspension of hope, fear, conscience, and 
everything? YetdoItry alll canto cure it ; I 
try wine, and spirits, and smoking, and snuff in 
unsparing quantities, but they all only seem to 
make me worse instead of better: Isleep in a 
damp room, but it does me no good; I come home 
late o’nights, but do not find any visible amend- 
ment !” 





RELEASE FROM THE INDIA HOUSE CLERKSHIP. 

‘Dear Wordsworth—I have been several times 
meditating a letter to you concerning the good 
thing which has befallen me, but the thought of 
poor Monkhouse came acrossme. He was one 
that I had exulted in the prospect of congratula- 
ting me. He and you were to have been the first 
participators, for, indeed, it has been ten weeks 
since the first motion of it. Here am I, then, 
after thirty-three years’ slavery, sitting inmy own 
room at eleven o’clock this finest of all April 





mornings, a freed man, with 441/. a year for the 
remainder of my life, live I as long as John Den, 
nis, who outlived his annuity and starved a 
ninety: 4411. 7. e., 4501., with a deduction of 9j, 
for a provision secured to my sister, she being 
surviver, the pension guaranteed by Act Georgii 
Tertii, &c. 

“I came home ror EVER on Tuesday in last 
week. The incomprehensibleness of my condi. 
tion overwhelmed me. It was like passing from 
life into eternity. Every year to be as long as 
three, 7. e., to have three times as much real 
time—time that ismy own, in it! I wandered 
about thinking I was happy, but feeling I was 
not. But that tumultuousness is passing off, and 
I begin to understand the nature of the gift, 
Holydays, even the annual month, were always 
uneasy joys with their conscious fugitiveness; 
the craving after making the most of them. Now, 
when all is holiday, there are no holidays. | 
can sit at home, in rain or shine, without a rest. 
less impulse for walkings. I am daily steady. 
ing, and shall soon find it as natural to me to be 
my own master as it has been irksome to have 
hada master. Mary wakes every morning with 
an obscure feeling that some good has happened 
to us. 

“and , after their releasements, de. 
scribe the shock of their emancipation much as! 
feel mine. But it hurt their frames. I eat, drink, 
and sleep sound as ever. I lay no anxious schemes 
for going hither and thither, but take things as 
they occur. Yesterday I excursioned twenty 
miles ; to-day I write a few letters. Pleasuring 
was for fugitive playdays, mine are fugitive only 
in the sense that Jife is fugitive. Freedom and 
life coexistent ! 

“At the foot of such a call upon you for gratula. 
tion, [ am ashamed to advert to that melancholy 
event. Monkhouse was a character I learned 
to love slowly, but it grew upon me, yearly, 
monthly, daily. What a chasm has it made in 
our pleasant parties! His noble friendly face 
was always coming before me, till this hurrying 
event in my life came, and, for the time, has ab- 
sorbed all interest; in fact, it has shaken me 2 
little. My old desk companions, with whom | 
have had such merry hours, seem to reproach 
me for removing my lot from among them. They 
were pleasant creatures; but to the anxieties of 
business, and a weight of possible worse ever 
impending, I was not equal. Indeed, this last 
winter I was jaded out—winters were always 
worse than other parts ofthe year, because the 
spirits are worse, and I had no daylight. In sum- 
merI had daylight evenings. The relief was 
hinted to me from a superior power when I, poot 
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slave, had not a hope but that I must wait another 
seven years with Jacob—and lo! the Rachel 
which I coveted is brought to me.” 
cURIOUS REMARKS ON THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. 

“Poor Enfield, that has been so peaceful hith- 
erto, has caught the inflammatory fever; the 
tokens are upon her ; and a great fire was blazing 
last night in the barns and haystacks ofa farmer 
about halfa mile from us. Where will these 
thingsend! There is no doubt of its being the 
work of some ill-disposed rustic, but how is he 
tobe discovered? ‘They goto workin the dark 
with strange chymical preparations, unknown to 
our forefathers. ‘There is not even a dark Jan- 
tern, to have a chance of detecting these Guy 
Fauxes. We are past the iron age, and are got 
into the fiery age, undreamed of by Ovid. You 
arelucky in Clifford’s Inn, where I think you 
have few ricks or stacks worth the burning. Pray 
keep as little corn by you as you can, for fear of 
the worst. It was never good times in England 
since the poor began to speculate upon their con- 
dition. Formerly they jogged on with as little 
reflection as horses. The whistling ploughman 
went cheek by jow! with his brother that neighed. 
Now the biped carries a box of phosphorus in 
his leather breeches, and in the dead of night the 
half-illuminated beast steals his magic potion into 
acleft in the barn, and half the country is grin 
ning with new fires. Farmer Graystock said 
something to the touchy rustic that he did not 
relish, and he writes his distaste in flames¢ What 
a power to intoxicate his rude brains, juét mud- 
dlingly awake to perceive that someting is 
wrong in the social system—what a hellish facul- 
tyabove gunpowder! Now the rich and poor 
are fairly pitted. We shall see who can hang or 
burn the fastest. It is not always revenge that 
stimulates these kindlings. There is a love of 
exciting mischief! Think ofa disrespected clod, 
that was trod into earth; that was nothing; on 
asudden, by damned arts, refined into an exter- 
minating angel, devouring the fruits of the earth 
and their growers in a mass of fire ; what a new 
existence! What a temptation above Lucifer’s! 
Why, here was a spectacle last night for a whole 
country, a bonfire visible to London, alarming 
her guilty towers, and shaking the monument 
with an ague fit, all done by a little vial of phos- 
Phor in a clown’s fob. How he must grin and 
shake his empty noddle in clouds! The Vul- 
canian epicure! Alas! can we ring the bells 
backward? Can we unlearn the arts that pre- 
tend to civilize, and then burn the world? There 
8amarch of science; but who shall beat the 
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drums for its retreat? Who shall persuade the 


boor that phosphor will notignite? Seven goodly 
stacks of hay, with corn-barns proportionable, 
lie smoking ashes and chaff, which man and beast 
would sputter out and reject like those apples 
of asphaltes and bitumen. The food for the in. 
habitants of earth will quickly disappear. Hot 
rolls may say, Fuimus panes, fuit quartern-loaf, 
et ingens gloria apple-pasty-orum. That the 
good old munching system may last thy time and 
mine, good un-incendiary George! is the devout 
prayer of thine, 
“To the last crust.” 

A Love Token for Children. Designed for Sun- 
day chool Libraries. By the Author of “The 
Linwoods,” &c gc. For sale by J. P. Beile. 

This little work has the good features of the 
larger books of Miss Sedgwick, graceful—spiri- 
ted—practical. ‘The Widow Ellis and her son 
Willie,” by its simple pathos has drawn tears 
from more than young eyes. ‘“*The Magic Lamp” 
is an attractive allegory. The Magic Lamp is 
cheerfulness. ‘There is something very affecting 
in this expression as applied to Serena—‘*At her 
mother’s grave it went out.” ‘The Robins” in- 
stils the lesson of love to God’s creatures. A 
single word in *‘Old Rover” has beex criticised 
in a journal at the North as unfitting the work 
for Sunday Schools. Thisseems a very harsh 
sentence, for one word. Where will human na- 
ture stand if judged thus? How can the pure, 
bright valuable lessons of the author be merged 
in this one isolated blot? ‘The Chain of Love” 
is almost too fine in its links, for the little people 
who love the other stories. “Sweet Emma of 
Mill-Hill” must win a young heart. This is the 
longest and perhaps best story in the book, ex. 
cept “The Widow Ellis.’ The following is se- 
lected to show the excellent spirit of the whole: 


“THE BANTEM. 
A STORY WRITTEN FOR WILLIAM T***#**, 4 VERY 
LITTLE BOY. 
“Do as you would be done by.” 


There was once a very little boy whose name 
was Willie. Willie’s mother read the Bible to 
him before he could read himself, and when he 
did not understand she explainedittohim. She 
talked to Willie about Jesus Christ, and Willie 
knew he came from God to teach men, and wo- 
men, and little children, and that the oldest and 
the youngest ought to obey what he commanded. 
One of the first of Jesus’s rules which Willie 
learned was, that you should do to others what 
you would have others do to you. When Willie 
first learned this golden rule from the Bible, he 
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thought it would be very easy to obey it, but he 
son found out it was not so very easy. 

A little way from Willie’s father there lived an 
old woman quite alone. She had not one child, 
not somuch even as one grandchild to live with 
her. Willie felt sorry for her, and so did Willie’s 
mother; andif she got a pleasant new book she 
would send it to Mrs. Bemis (that was the old 
lady’s name) to read ; and often, when she baked, 
she would send her a pie ora custard. Willie’s 
father, too, was kind to Mrs. Bemis, and often 
sent hera basket of strawberries, or a mess of 
early peas, or some other rarity from his garden. 
Mrs. Bemis was not poor. She hada plenty to 
eat. But Willie’s parents knew that it is a great 
pleasure to the old and lonely to be remembered 
by the young and happy. 

One day Willie’s mother gave him a large 
cookey. Willie was not hungry, but he began 
eating, and ate on just because it tasted good. A 
foolish reason for eating, isit not ? When he had 
eaten half the cake his father came in with a 
basket of early lettuces, and asked Will if he 
would carry them up to Mrs. Bemis. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” answered Willie; ‘and, mother, 
I will carry her this half of my cookey, and that,” 
he added, tossing up his head, and feeling very 
grand and generous, “will be following the rule— 
‘doing as I would be done by ;? won't it, mother?” 

“Yes, my dear boy ; but it is very easy for you 
to follow it now, and give away what you do not 
want; but, Willie, I hope vou will obey it when 
there is something which you ought to do for 
others and do not like to do.” 

“Oh, yes, mother, I will,” replied William, 
feeling quite sure he should always be as good 
as he ought to be. Willie had forgotten, per- 
haps he never knew, that it is sometimes very 
difficult to do the thing we ought ; but, the harder 
it is, the better we feel when it is done. 

Well, up Willie went to Mrs. Bemis. She 
was very glad to get the lettuces; they were the 
first she had seen that summer, and she was very 
much pleased with Willie’s present of the half 
cookey, and she kissed him, and thanked him, and 
told him she had been looking out for him. Willie 
could not think why she had looked out for him, 
and he asked her “why.” “I will tell you, Wil- 
lie—you know my little bantems ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am—they are the prettiest ban- 
tems in the world.” 

“In the world, Willie? how many places in 
the world did you ever hear of ?” 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Bemis, Ihave heard of NewYork, 
and Stockbridge, and Lenox, and New Lenox— 
is not that all the world ?” 

Mrs. Bemis laughed. She did not say that was 
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ali the world, but she said she was quite satisfied 
if her bantems were the prettiest in all the world 
that Willie knew. “The old bantem left her 
chickens yesterday, Willie,” she said; “yoy 
know the mother always leaves the chickens as 
soon as they are able to take care of themselves! 

“Do they ?” said Willie; “I am glad boys 
mothers don’t; I am old enough, to be sure, to 
take care of myself, but I am not old enough to 
part with my mother.” 

‘Not quite old enough for either, Willie,” said 
Mrs. Bemis, smiling. ‘Boys at four years old 
can’t take as good care of themselves as chickens 
at four weeks. But, Willie, I was going to tell 
you that I took two of the chickens off the roost 
last evening, and put them in a covered basket. 
One I mean for you, and the other for your ltttle 
cousin George.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Bemis—I like bantems, 
and I like white bantems above all things—they 
look so cunning.” 

‘‘Well, here they are, Willie,” said Mrs. Bemis, 
bringing the basket from the door-step. “Carry 
them home, deary, and take one out, and ask 
your father to carry the other to cousin George 
when he goes to his office—go straight home, 
Willie, and don’t take off the cover.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Willie; and he was so 
full of delight, and so full of the surprise and 
pleasure that George would have, that he ran off 
without thanking Mrs. Bemis; but he soon re. 
collected himself, and ran back, saying, ‘Thank 
you, Mrs. Bemis, a thousand times for my ban. 
tem, and thank you for George’s too; but how 
shall I know which is George’s ?” 

“Oh, it’s no matter which—-they look just 
alike !” 

Away again Willie ran. When he was half 
way home he met Russel Sloane. ‘Oh, Russel,” 
he said, ‘guess what is in this basket.” 

‘Guess! I guess it’s nothing.” 

“Well, I guess, Mr. Russel, it is two of the 
completest little bantems you ever saw.” 

“T don’t believe it, Will.” 

“Then you may just look for yourself,” replied 
Willie, and he pulled upthe cover. ‘There, an’t 
they bantems; see how white they are, and what 
cunning short legs, and web-feet? Do you see, 
Russel ?” While Willie lifted up the foot of one, 
the other hopped out and would have escaped, 
but Russel caught it. ‘Here, just put it in my 
apron, Russel. I won’t lift up the cover agail. 
Mrs. Bemis told me not to, but I forgot.” Rus 
sel did as Willie asked him, and Willie ran on, 
till, stumbling against a stone, he fell flat on his 
face, and the basket dropped and rolled some 
way down the hill. Willie was a little hurt and 
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more frightened, for he was afraid the bantem | Newton. Such portraits give a peculiar value 
would get out of thé basket; but it did not, and | to this popular Journal. 

onhe went. “Oh, mother!” he screamed, as| The laily Whig, (N. Y.) notwithstanding its 
soon as he saw his mother, “Mrs. Bemis has | unpoetical name, has fallen among the haunts of 
given me one of her little white bantems, and one | the muses, under the Editorship of Mr. Dawes. 
for George too—is not she kind? Here is one | lt is republishing, with notes, an original work 
in the basket and one in my apron—see, mother!” | from Edinburgh, called /sis Revelata, said to be 
and he opened his apron to show it. “Why, what | a wonderful and intensely interesting publication. 
ails it?” said he; ‘do see, mother, how its head 


hangs down—it don’t move—mother, do look—| QPUERTS WRU wWLwS RMP B, 
what is the matter ?” 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


Willie’s mother took the little bantem in her 


























8 hands, and, seeing it could not move, she said, “I ON 
ll am afraid you held it too tight—you have smoth- FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
t ered it, my child.” She blew in its mouth--that OF THE 































lidno good; and then she saw its neck was A 
broken. She told Willie so, and asked how it AEDON AND andi aaa bball, 
o. 53. 


could have happened. Willie burst into tears, 

and said it must have happened when he fell =." 
down. He cried bittterly, and his mother tried 
tocomfort him. Suddenly he stopped crying, 


The Westminster Review is rapidly becoming 
a repository of elegant literature. It discusses 
and said, “The dead bantem is George's.” abstract political and scientific questions much 

“Did Mrs. Bemis say that was George’s, Wil. | ™°Fe seldom than formerly. The present num- 
lie?” ber signally Stistains this new character. It ex- 

“No, mother, but she said it was no matter hibits a circle of contributors, triumphing in a 
which.” fresh and vigorous career of conscious intellec- 
tual power. May there not be something to ex. 
plain this circumstance, in the beams of favour 
which the youthful female sovereign may be sup. 
George the chickens to bring home instead of | Posed to bestow on the hopeful and rising for. 
you, and supposing he had run carelessly, as you | ‘es of liberalism? But let us pass the contents 


did, and fallen down, and killed the chicken, what in review, 
would you think he ought to do ?” Art. 1.—The Works of Thomas Gray. From 


Willie hesitated—he blushed; tears again came the signature to this article, an allusion contain- 
into his eyes, and rolled over his cheeks.; he look- ed in it, and especially the style and matter of 
ed at the dead bantem, he looked up in his the composition, we infer that it was written by 
mother’s face, and then he said, “I should think, Mr. Bulwer. It is one of his most felicitous cri- 
mother, he ought to give me the chicken; and, ticisms. The faults and excellencies of Gray 
mother, I will do as I would be done by. George | ®™¢ philosophically investigated and explained. 
shall have the live bantem; but, mother,” he ad. But the article closes with one or two ambiguous 
ded, sobbing, “it is just as you said—it is not al- paragraphs, apologizing, nay, almost pleading 
ways very easy to do as we would be done by.” for the errors of genius. We repudiate and make 

“No, my child,” replied his mother, kissing | ¥@" with the doctrine, that the heat and force of 
him; “but, now, which would you rather have, | true genius are necessarily connected with crimi« 
the remembrance that, when it seemed very nality and excess. Milton, Newton, Scott, 
hard, you did as you would be done by, or the | Wordsworth, Southey, and a host of other bril- 
bantem 2” liant worthies are demonstrations of its futility. 

“The remembrance, mother, a thousand times; | Mr- Bulwer, instead of discouraging young wri- 
for that will last always, you know, and the live | ters 00 account of the severe moral ordeal to 
bantem must die some time or other.” which society will subject them, ought, on the 

The bantem was sent to George, and which, | Cotrary, to have disdained so whining and des- 
think you, was the happiest, Willie in sending or ponding a tone, and exhorted them to aim ata 
George in receiving it ”” high standard of moral as well as of literary ex- 
—_ cellence. The realtruth of the case is, that the 

The New York Mirror for Dec. 30th, con. | fiame of genius would be more vigorous, more 
‘tins an exquisite engraving of Washington | sustained, more captivating, and more beneficial 
Irving, by.G. Parker, from the painting of G. 8.4 to mankind, if confined within the strict limite of 


“But it is now a great deal of matter which.” 
“T know it is, mother.” 
“Willie, supposing Mrs. Bemis had given 
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moral observance, instead of being exhausted or 
choked, as it so often is, by licentiousness and 
irregularity. 

Art. 2.—Carlyle’s History of the French Rev- 
olution. While sensible of the manifest faults 
of Mr. Carlyle’s style, the Reviewer bestows on 
him a generous and exalted meed of praise. He 
asserts that history never was written in so fine 
and true a spirit before; Mr. Carlyle being un. 
rivalled and even unapproached in the art of 
bringing the living scenes and actors of his nar- 
rative before the reader’s imagination. Judging 
by the several extracts presented, we are inclined 
to accord with these views of Carlyle’s merits as 
an historian. But we could wish him possessed 
of some of the more calmand sober, though at 
the same time, elevated qualities of his reviewer. 

Art. 3.—Concerts and Operas. Whoever 
is desirous to learn the exceedingly flourishing 
state of music in the British metropolis, will do 
well to consult this article. From the signature. 
initials, it appears to have been wriiten by Mr. 
Chorley of Liverpool, editor of Mrs. Hemans’s 
Life and Correspondence. Witha philosophical, 
discriminating, sometimes laudatory, and some- 
times garcastic hand, he describes the Antient 
Concerts (so called) those venerable and aris- 
tocratic entertainments which have all but stood 
still for a century or more ;—next, the Vocal 
Concerts, an offset from the Antient Concerts; 
next, the “Cecilian Society,” whose members, 
for the last fifty years or more, have been singing 
Handel’s Oratorios with various success, and 
have of late improved and enlarged their resour. 
ces; and then, the “Society of Classical Har. 
monists ;” the “City Classical Harmonists ;” the 
“Choral Harmonists ;” and last and greatest, the 
“Choral Harmonic Society.” This list, he says, 
could be lengthened considerably, were he to 
speak of a hundred smaller societies in active 
being throughout the metropolis. Music has also 
been introduced, to a great extent, into the dif. 
ferent literary and scientific institutions of Lon. 
don. The chief feature of all the foregoing ex. 
hibitions is vocal music. Then comes an ac- 
count of the instrumental performances, begin- 
ning with the Philharmonic Society—the quartett 
concerts — the piano-forte soirées of M. Mosche-. 
les—the Societa Armonica—the benefit con. 
certs-—the Lent Oratorio of Drury Lane. Two 
or three pages are given to criticisms onthe va- 
rious performers, and one or two more to the 
different operas and theatres. After surveying 
this truly wonderful picture, one cannot but in- 
dulge in speculations on so remarkable a symp- 
tom of the spirit of the times. It has existed 


amid the hottest disputes of political controyer- 





sy. Ithas increased four or five fold within as 
many years. IJsit a signof moral improvement 
or moral degeneracy? ‘To our belief, it is de. 
cidedly auspicious. At all events, it is a most 
important and interesting phenomenon in the 
progress of civilization. And an inhabitant of 
Charleston, in reading this account of the public 
state of music in London, cannot help inquiring, 
how is it that not one single institution, nor one 
single exhibition of any kind is regularly devoted 
to music, either sacred or profane, in the me. 
tropolis of these Southern States ? 

Art. 4.—Life in the Penal Colonies. This 
paper, although drawn up in rather a slovenly 
manner, discloses a most awful state of things 
in the colony of New Holland. It appears that 
crime is fearfully increasing in that unhappy 
country. ‘There are inveterate antipathies be. 
tween the respectable inhabitants and the convict 
portion of the population. The reviewer in strong 
terms pronounces it “the most degraded com. 
munity in the universe, the most demoralized 
society on record in the history of nations.” The 
remedy which he proposes for this state of 
things, and which it seems is under considera. 
tion by a Parliamentary Committee, is to cease 
at once the practice of transportation for crimes; 
to introduce into New Holland a virtuous popula. 
tion of emigrants who will outnumber the pre. 
sent degraded race; and to keep English crimi. 
nals at home, to be dealt with on the plan of the 
Philadelphia penitentiary. 

Art. 5.—The Geniry. The nobility and gen. 
try are here assailed in a tone of mingled argu- 
ment and ridicule. The prevailing passion for 
titles, and the meanness and absurdity often prac. 
tised to acquire or become connected with them, 
are happily exposed. It appears from this pa 
per that the English aristocracy, with all its pride 
and exclusiveness, is the least ancient of any in 
Europe, very few families among them being 
more than one or two hundred years old, Act. 
rious account is also given of the efforts now 
making by four hundred British gentlemen to re- 
gain the titles and privileges of certain Nova 
Scotia Baronetcies, which have long lain in 
abeyance. 

Arr. 6,—The School of Design. The British 
Government have recently established a School 
of Design, where young artists can be taught at 
a comparatively trifling expense. This paper is 
occupied with a variety of selections from evi- 
dence taken by Parliamentary Committees, 
going to demonstrate, that refinement of taste in 
artis intimately connected with the commercial 
prosperity and wealth of acountry, Some good 
reflections are also thrown out on what the wr'- 
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ter calls “the education uf the public eye;” that 
jg to say, the accustoming a nation to look on 
works of beauty in every art and trade. The 
following paragraph exhibits the extent and re- 
finement of the writer’s speculations on this sub- 
ject : 

“Nor is it indeed to the opening of the mu- 
seums only that we must look for the education 
of the common eye, but to every fixed or vagrant 
form of beauty and design, to every humble or 
elevated incorporation of the beautiful, with 
which the public eye is daily familiar. ‘The ar- 
chitecture of our streets is daily operating an im. 
provement upon public taste. How much more 
morally beneficial would that operation be—and 
how much more commercially profitable—if our 
public buildings were always in accordance with 
taste, or if those functionaries who have the 
charge of them would deign to consider it not 
beneath them to nrevent its degradation. ‘The 
most trivial as wellas the most striking causes 
cooperate in the great result we are advocating. 
The decoration of our linen drapers’ shops, and 
the embellishment of the ‘gin palaces,’ contri- 
buteequally toit. ‘The horticultural distribution 
of our parks, the retention of the old suburban 
public walks, or the creation of new ones, equally 
contribute to the object. It is not necessary for 
the artizan or the mechanic to read Price ‘on 
the Picturesque,” nor Alison ‘‘on Taste;” the 
landscape gardening of our parks and villas will 
practically educate his eye to the full perception 
of the beautiful in nature, and thus train him to 
the production of its profitable result—the beau- 
tiful in art. Even the elegance of street equipa- 
ges contributes to the purpose of educating the 
public eye. The people who see them, though 
they do not possess them, thus derive a real and 
valuable property from the paraded exhibitions of 
wealth and luxury. All grace, animal or human, 
quiescent or in motion, yields itstreasure of co. 
operation ; Taglioni and Duvernay contribute to 
the union of the graces of art with most despised 
commercial profits. And even the apparently 
trivial consideration of dress becomes important 
under the view we are taking, since the eye of 
taste requires beauty and harmony of color in 
costume, and the constant exhibition of them is 
‘silent but effectual teacher of the artists by 
whom they are to be produced and perfected.” 

These reflections, and in fact, the whole ar. 
ticle, may be perused with profit and interest by 
those, who take any concern in the contemplated 
“South Carolina Academy of Art and Design.” 

Art. 7.—The Lost Colonies of (ireenland. It 
has been long supposed that certain Norwegian 


colonies, which settled in East Greenland during | 





the middle ages, have for several hundred years 
been shut out from all intercourse with Euro. 
peans by immense accumulations of snow and 
ice in that partofthe Northern seas. Many at- 
tempts have been made to discover them, the 
last of which is described in the present article. 
The expedition was set on foot by the King of 
Denmark in 1828, and conducted by Captain 
Graah. After enduring many hardships, he dis- 
covered enough to warrant the conclusion, that 
no colony was ever settled on the / ast side of 
Greenland, and consequently none buried up from 
European intercourse. The Western side of 
Greenland has always been more accessible. The 
article otherwise is also full of very interesting 
incidents and description. 

Art. 8.—The panish Question. Here is an 
ingenuous defence of Engiish interference in the 
affairs of Spain. Very nice and narrow distinc. 
tions are drawn, to prove that the object of that 
interference was not political proselytism, nor 
the establishment of a free government there by 
force. Th iter contends that a government 
was already @stablished, and that the French and 
English, by the terms of the Quadruple Alliance, 
interposed to assist the Queen against an insur- 
rection, and to prevent the extension of bloodshed 
and civil war. ‘As Austria and Russia,” he 
further says, ‘chad been suffered to interfere, un. 
opposed, in the internal affairs of independent 
states in the East of Europe, so might England 
and France assume the power of interfering, to 
the excl usion of the despotic powers, in the West 
of Europe.” With respect to the pretensions of 
Don Carlos to the throne, he argues with much 
strength and plausibility, that Ferdinand had the 
undoubted right to set aside his claims, especial. 
ly as the principles of the ancient Spanish Con. 
stitution precluded the pretensions of Don Carlos, 
and admitted those of the daughter of Ferdinand. 

Art. 9.—The Works of Dickens. A much 
more elaborate article and a more solemn strain 
of eulogistic speculation than Boz, in our opin- 
ion, deserved. He is compared with Theodore 
Hook, and Washington Irving, and we know not 
what other fine authors. But the extracts here 
taken from his writings are very far from justify. 
ing the comparison. 

Art. 10.—The Duke of Ragusa. The travels 
and the person of Marshal Marmont are spoken 
of with a degree of forbearance, impartiality, and 
even tenderness, which were little to be expected 
from the radical Westminster Review. A nice 
article this in all respects. 

Art. 11.—Charles Lamb. A second paper 
from Bulwer in one and the same number. We 
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care not how many we read from that pen. Myr. 
Bulwer assails some of Mr. Talfourd’s literary 
canons respecting the rank which he assigns to 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, &c. He might 
have concocted a much finer article from the 
work under review, but the book is in everybo- 
dy’s hands, and is more interesting than all the 
criticisms that can be written about it. 

Art. 12.—The New Reign. The radicals here 
assume a lofty tone to the Whig government— 
asperse the memory of King William—recom. 
mend that immediate changes should be made in 
the ministry and its policy before the late elec- 
tion--and predict that the Whig government 
would in no other way be sustained by the peo. 
ple. The advice wasnot taken. ‘The elections 
came. Whigs and Tories found themselves 
nearly balanced. Radicalism lost ground. And 
now the parties in England await in awful sus. 
pense the mighty struggles that are yet to ensue. 

8. G. 


LEAL & STBM BRSCET. 

The Southern Literary Journal, after a few 
months’ cessation, has reappeared under the most 
encouraging auspices, and is conducted by B. 
R. Carroll, Esq. 

Amateurs in Bookbinding are invited to cal] at 
Mr. Burges’s, 85 East Bay, for the inspection of 
some very attractive specimens. 

A large continuous Railway, over forty feet in 
circumference, with a new engine propelled by 
Mr. Davenport’s lately discovered magnetic 
power, is exhibi:ing at New York. 

What inquisitively curious eye first detected all 
the letters of the alphabet in the following 21st 
verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra? “And I, 
even I, Artaxerxes the king, do make a decree 
to all the treasurers which are beyond the river, 
that whatsoever Ezra the priest, the scribe of tlie 
law of the God of Heaven, shall require of you, it 
be done speedily.” : 

There is an establishment in Cincinnati for the 
hatching of chickens in an oven, after the manner 
of the ancient Egyptians. 

A father of a family undertook to punish some 
of his children for tardy rising, by ordering them 
a late and cold breakfast; but his heart relenting, 
he sent word that for that murning he would pass 
it over, when: one of them observed that their 
breakfast would then be the Feast of the Pass. 
over. 

When Goldsmith was travelling through Eu. 
rope, he was obliged to borrow money in every 
kingdom that he visited. In this respect he cer- 
tainly 

“dragg’d at each remove a lengthening chain.” 

Frugality, and even avarice, says Goldsmith, 

in the lower orders of mankind, are true ambi- 











The names of the extinct dynasty of Napoleon 
form an acrostic of J\ihil, the Latin word fo; 
nothing. Thus :— 
N.-apoleon, Emperor. 
J.oseph, King of Spain. 
H.ieronymus, or Jerome. 
J-oachim, King of Naples. 
L-ouis, King of Holland. 

Johnson remarked upon Goldsmith’s Natural 
History, that if he could distinguish a cow from 
a horse, that he believed was the extent of his 
knowledge ; but that he would make a very fine 
book of it. 

As an instance of Goldsmith’s ignorance, this 
anecdote is related. He was writing his Grecian 
History one morning when Gibbon called on him 
atthe Temple; he asked the name of the Indian 
king who gave Alexander so much trouble. Gib. 
bon, in joke, said ‘Montezuma.’ Goldsmith 
gravely wrote it down. 

The editors of the newspapers in Augusta have 
nobly come to an agreement to insert no adver. 
tisement for any man, advertising his wife, un. 
less it is accompanied with fifty dollars in cash, 
The blame in these cases is generally found tobe 
with the husband. 


If you ever have occasion to use the word vein 
in any composition which you are preparing for 
the press, write it in the distinctest manner pos. 
sible ; for there are twenty chances to one that 
the compositor will set up the word view in its 
rvom. 


It is proposed to place a steel triangle, instead 
of a bell, on the top of the City Hall in New York. 
The sound is said to be more pleasant than that 
of other bells, besides the advantage of being 
easily distinguished. 

Between eleven and twelve thousand vehicles 
were counted on an ordinary day passing Lon 
don Bridge. 


The veteran playwright Dibdin has opened 1 
small shop on the Waterloo Road, where he an 
nounces on the show-board that he is ready to 
write songs or odes for public dinners or any im. 
porta nt occasion, on the shortest notice. 

There were nineteen entries at a great Mule 
Race lately held at Long Island. 

So great is the facility afforded by law to in. 
solvency at Hamburgh, Germany, that an indi 
vidual there is said tomake a regular business 
and a very comfortable livelihood from manufac. 
turing sets of false books for unprincipled deb- 
tors. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lively effort on “Writing Composition” is 
respectfully declined, as being too juvenile for 
The Rose. The Correspondent who sends 
“First Attempt” in rhyme, must plume his wings 
a little longer before he can fly in this critical 
world; but lethim not despair. ‘The Author of 
Christmas Sketches is requested to select some 
other subject. 

R. on the Fine Arts, in the next Rose; als? 
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| E.F. E. and Poetry from Camden. 
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